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THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


THE present is obviously a grand crisis in the history of our race, 
and big with weal or woe to unborn myriads. The world seems now 
to be turning on the hinge of its destiny for centuries, if not for all 
coming time. The political firmament in y articular is red with the 
most portentous omens; every thing is in agitation or suspense ; and 
the great brotherhood of civilized nations are apparently at the dawn 
of anewera. The elements, now in a state of fusion, must soon 
receive, like molten metals, a definite and permanent form. Whether 
they will cool off into republicanism or monarchy, into freedom or 
despotism ; whether France will quietly settle down upon the basis 
of a wise and well balanced republic, or act over again the bloody 
and terrible scenes of her first revolution; whether Europe is to 
emerge in peace froin the political earthquake which has shaken 
almost every one of her thrones, and prostrated some of them in irre- 
trievable ruin, or is to be convulsed with a general war, the long pre- 
dicted war of opinion, that shall, like the wars consequent on the 
French Revolution of 1793, or like the Thirty Years’ War in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, exhaust her treasures, and drench 
her fairest fields in blood, and put back the world’s evangelization and 
general improvement a whole century or more; are questions which 
no friend of God or man can fail to revolve with the deepest interest 
and anxiety. 

We shall not now dwell on the various aspects and bearings of this 
crisis ; but every one must perceive that it calls aloud for a tenfold 
increase of efforts in the cause of peace as the first great want of the 
times. There must be peace, or the dial-plate of the world’s progress 
will soon be turned back many ages. Without peace, what will ere 
long be the condition of Europe, of America, of every quarter of the 
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globe? What will become of the churches in Christendom, or of the 
various instrumentalities now at work for the spread of Christianity 
over the whole earth? Let Europe, as in past ages, be plunged into 
another general war of twenty or thirty years’ duration ; and it would 
be sure not only to crush the nascent hopes of freedom there, but to 
cripple, if not suspend, nearly every enterprise of Christian benevo- 
lence or reform, to paralyze the best energies of the church, and ar- 
rest for ages the progress of Christianity both at home and abroad. 

Every one now recognizes these bearings of our cause; and thus 
the way is opened for a much more effective advocacy of its claims. 
For years it has been regarded, by not a few good and well informed 
men, as a sort of intangible abstraction which could have little to do 
with the great practical interests of the church or the world; but now 
every candid, thoughtful mind must see at a glance how closely it is 
linked, how completely identified with all the chief interests of man- 
kind, both for time and for eternity. Blind indeed must that man be 
who does not now recognize the cause of peace as dealing directly 
with the great political, social and spiritual irterests of our whole 
race. 

The public mind, moreover, is awake more than ever before to the 
claims of this cause. Little have these been heeded hitherto by the 
million; a strange, unaccountable apathy on the subject has pervaded 
the mass even of good men ; and hence a cause, as sacred and im- 
portant as any other, has been very generally undervalued and neg- 
lected. At length, however, public attention is turning to the sub- 
ject as one of great and vital importance. Wise and good men be- 
gin to see and ponder its bearings; and even the multitude are in- 
clined to hear, and read, and inquire with an interest never before felt. 
Not only Christians and philanthropists, but politicians and men of 
business are opening their eyes to the claims of this cause in its bear- 
ings on the whole circle of human interests, especially those of com- 
merce, and trade, and every department of business, of freedom and 
national prosperity. 

Surely, then, the time has come for efforts in this cause far 
greater than have ever yet been made. Now when attention is so 
extensively awake to its claims, and the public mind so open to con- 
viction and impression ; now when every body must see the vital im- 
portance of peace to ourselves, to Europe and the world ; now while 
we are smarting under the manifold evils, and blushing at the deep 
disgrace of our late conflict with Mexico; in view of the blood and 
treasure it has wasted, of the families it has bereaved and desolated, 
of the wives it has made widows, and the children it has reduced to 
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orphanage, want and sorrow ; now is the time for the friends of peace 
to put forth a tenfold increase of effort in this cause. Instead of the 
four thousand dollars contributed the last year, we need and ought to 
have this year thirty or forty thousand ; enough to keep an agent at 
work in every State, to scatter our proposed Review of the War in 
every neighborhood, and put a copy of our best publications in the 
library of every Sabbath school, and in the hands of every Christian 
minister, every legislator, every editor, and every distinguished man 
throughout the land. It can be done—shall it be? Ponder the 
question ; and we will say more upon it in due time. 
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PEACE AND POLITICS. 


Peace belongs of course to the department of Christian politics. It 
seeks to bring the international policy of the whole world into confor- 
mity to the pacific principles of Christianity, to restrain nations or 
governments from settling their disputes by the sword, and induce 
them to adopt in its place substitutes, such as negotiation, arbitration, 
and a congress of nations, which shall supersede its alleged necessity 
entirely and forever. It is thus the very climax of politics, the most 
important result attained or sought by government, a point to which 
its aims and its energies should ever converge. The principles of 
peace, designed for the guidance of governments in their intercourse 
with each other, should always be applied, in perfect sincerity and good 
faith, to every question of difficulty or dissatisfaction between them. 
Such was their design; and, if thus applied, and woven into the web 
and woof of their reciprocal policy, nations would ere long cease en- 
tirely from the work of mutual butchery, and begin in earnest to beat 
their swords into plough-shares, their spears into pruning-hooks, and 
‘earn war no more. 

Do you say this would be meddling with politics? True; but the 
gospel was designed and fitted for just such interference with the 
world’s international policy. In no other way can it ever cure the 
terrible malady of war. As a medicine, it must be rightly applied 
before it can heal the great war-cancer festering for so many thousand 
years on the bosom of our race. The sole aim of our cause is to in- 
sure such an application wherever Christianity prevails, and over the 
whole earth as fast as the gospel goes over the earth, so that all na- 
tions, unlike those of present Christendom, shall, as a matter of course, 
abandon the custum of war as soon as they become Christians. 
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Such is the necessary connection of peace with politics ; but it has 
nothing whatever to do with the fierce, reckless, mercenary scuffles of 
political partizanship. It cannot stoop so low; but, lifting its voice 
above the strife of such parties, it addresses them all alike, and en- 
deavors to infuse into every bosom in every party its own spirit and 
principles as God’s chosen safeguards against war. It goes neither for 
nor against any political party as such, but merely pleads for peace, 
settled, uninterrupted and permanent, among all nations as the children 
of a common Father in heaven. It urges men of all parties to co- 
operate for ‘a consummation so devoutly to be wished,” and opposes 
only, and of necessity, those, of whatever party, who would “ cry 
havoc, and let slip the dogs of war.” 

Do you fear that peace would thus mix itself up in our national poll- 
tics? So it should at once, so it must in time; but it will do so only 
by pervading and leavening men of all parties the whole national! 
mind, so as to make our rulers, whoever they may be, eschew war at 
every hazard, and seek peace with all nations. Peace should be, not 
the watch-word or battle-cry of parties, but the test applied by the 
whole people to the men of every party who may chance for the time 
to hold the helm of state. Rulers here are seldom chosen with any 
direct, specific reference to the question of peace or war; we are not 
likely ever to make this a nucleus of party organizations; and hence, 
if we would enlist politicians at the time of need in favor of peace, we 
must infuse our principles into men of every party, and thus constrain 
our government to adjust all difficulties with other nations by better 
means than the sword. Peace should come to be understood as the 
common demand of all parties; and thus would the omnipotent influ- 
ence of popular opinion silently exact from rulers of any and every 
party a compliance with the people’s wishes for unbroken, perpetual 
amity with all the world. 

From political parties, however, peace has nothing to hope. ‘They 
are rotten to the core; masses of political carrion on which party 
hacks, like so many hungry jackals, feed with fierce, remorseless 
voracity. We cannot trust ourselves to characterize them as they 
deserve ; our mother tongue would hardly suffice to express our dis- 
trust, contempt and abhorrence of your thorough-paced, haeknied par- 
tizan demagogue ; a man without a conscience or a soul, with no mo- 
tive, or aim, or thought beyond the attainment or retention of office ; 
a compound of Shakspeare’s Macbeth, Shylock and Iago. ‘Trust such 
men? No farther than public opinion compels them to do right. They 
will go for peace or for war, for any thing or nothing, for God or the 
devil, just as they think their own interests may require. No matter 
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with such men how much property they waste, how many lives they 
sacrifice, what rights or interests of others they trample in the dust, if 
they can only accomplish their schemes of party triumph and personal 
ambition or avarice. Such men plead for peace? Yes, when it will 
be for their personal and party interests; but, if war should promise 
to serve those interests better, they would at once turn round, and go 
for blood as fierce as the fiercest. 

On this point, the late war with Mexico has taught us a lesson of 
deepest sorrow and shame. We would fain believe that the masses 
in each party are honest, though often misguided ; but both parties, as 
such, have almost alike steeped themselves from head to foot in the 
guilt of this war. The main responsibility rested of course upon the 
party in power ; but, no sooner did the chief of that party plunge the 
country into a war as inexcusable as can well be found on the pages 
of history, than the other party rushed at once intu the van of its sup- 
porters, boasted of having furnished its best generals, and promptly 
united in voting the most ample supplies for its prosecution, and the 
highest rewards to its successful agents. And, when the war is over, 
what do these parties do? They tax their ingenuity without scruple 
to make all the party capital they can out of it, by selecting, each 
alike, their respective candidates for the presidency from its leading 
agents or abettors. 

Shall we, then, rely on parties for peace? Never; we must en- 
trust this high and sacred interest directly to the people themselves. 
There is no political organization that can properly be regarded as a 
peace party; peace men, the true and only reliable conservators of 
this cause, belong to the people, and are scattered more or less in all 
parties. We can trust them as individuals, and would leave them to 
leaven their respective parties with the principles of peace, and thus 
resist the general propensity or exposure to war-measures, 

With these views, we are neither alarmed nor discouraged at the 
military nominations made by each of the leading parties in our coun- 
try. Itis just what we had reason to expect; and, while deploring 
this blind, unprincipled sycophancy to the supposed war-spirit of the 
people, we rely, with some good degree of confidence, upon individuals 
to withstand and eventually roll back this tide of degeneracy. Our 
hope still is, as it ever has been under God, not in political parties, but 
in good men among the people despite their parties and party-leaders, 
To good men we appeal, and trust the day is surely, if not rapidly 
approaching, when they will make their voice to be heard, and their 
influence effectively felt, on this great question of the age and the 
world. 
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Loss of Life in the Mexican War. 


LOSS OF LIFE IN THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Tuere prevails through the community, and even among men of intelli- 
gence, a great mistake on this subject. Even Mr. Calhoun has spoken of 
some seven or eight thousand (!) as the sum total of lives lost in this war; 
and the specific official information called for in Congress, will probably 
give mainly, if not solely, the numbers fallen in battle. These, however, 
are not more, probably less, than a fifth of the whole number that have 
perished ; and we give this ratio as a clue to a right interpretation of 
official reports concerning the victims of this war. 

To statements in preceding numbers on this subject, we add a few 
items : — 

Southern Regiments. — ‘‘ The N. C. Regiment,” says an officer writing 
from Buena Vista in September, 1847, “ was paid off the last of August on 
muster-rolls made two months previous, and almost every fifth man had 
died since muster. The Mississippi regiment had suffered still more. 
Companies that came into the field eighty-five and ninety strong, now 
number scarce thirty men on parade. These things will rob war of some 
of the brilliant gems with which newspaper paragraphs have decked it.” 
An officer of the Georgia infantry battalion, writing from the city of 
Mexico, says, “ Of nearly four hundred men who left Columbus in the 
five companies, we have not more than forty fit for duty. About thirty-five 
are in hospital at Jalapa, and the remainder in that of Perote.” 

New York Regiment. —‘* Out of some 840 men which we numbered 
when we landed at Vera Cruz,” says one of the number, under date of 
Jan. 13, 1848, “we have not now more than about 180 fit for duty.” 

Company from Connecticut. —‘* A small company of battered soldiers,” 
says the Newark (N. J.) Advertiser, “ passed through in the railroad train 
yesterday, on their way home from the battle-fields of Mexico, having 
had quite enough of gore and glory. One of them mentioned, that he 
was the only survivor of twenty-one men who left Waterbury, Ct., about 
a year ago—a sad messenger to twenty heart-stricken families.” 

Company from Vermont. —'The Rutland Herald, the editor of which has 
a brother, an officer, in the Mexican war, says, “ Out of 80 members of the 
Vermont company, raised last summer for the Mexican war, forty-four 
have already died ; and out of this number only two have been killed in 
battle, the others having fallen victims to the diseases incident to the 
climate.’ 

Still another company fron New England. — “A soldier in company K, 
9th regiment, writes to his home in Gardner, Me., that his company had 
72 men when it left Newport for Mexico, and at the time of writing but 
24 were left, fit for duty; the remainder were sick or dead.” 

Now, make a calculation for yourself on the basis of the data here given. 
Cast up the sum total sent out in these cases; and you will find, when 
the precise numbers are given, that two-thirds of the whole were lost, and 
that too in less than one year on an average from the time of their enter- 
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ing the service. Nor is this all ; for we are told that one regiment lost a 
fifth of its entire number in two months, another regiment a still larger 
proportion ; and, at this rate, four-fifths would perish in a single year! 
More than half of the Vermont company died in less than a year, and of 
these only one in twenty-two, two out of the forty-four, in battle. In one 
case, — the company from Connecticut, — nineteen out of twenty died in 
less than a year! Now, we have sent to this war more than 70,000 in all ; 
and, if you take the above rates of mortality, or any other we have yet 
seen, and calculate by the lowest one of them all, you will make the sum 
total of our own losses more than 30,000. Yet will interested demagogues 
deny or wink out of sigkt such facts as these, and conceal from the people 
as much as they can of the grim-visaged, blood-besmeared monster. 


SDP POPPn RAMON wana? 


LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 
PROCEEDINGS AT ITS THIRTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY. 


WE have of late been so engrossed with the claims and operations of 
our cause at home, as to neglect too much the labors of our coadjutors in 
other lands. They have been more abundant than usual; and from the 
report and speeches at the recent anniversary of the London Peace So- 
ciety, we shall give pretty large extracts which cannot fail to interest every 
true friend of peace. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT. 


At no period, perhaps, since the first establishment of the Peace So- 
ciety, have its friends assembled at their Annual Meeting under circum- 
stances more adapted to awaken their liveliest interest, and to stimulate 
their most strenuous endeavors, than they do this year. The wonderful 
events by which God has come forth out of his place to shake terribly the 
earth, have furnished occasion through which to test the power and pre- 
valence of many a principle which bad long lain apparently dormant in 
the bosom of European society. And amid many things developed by 
these agitations, over which the friends of humanity have deeply to la- 
ment, it is impossible not to recognize the fact, as it would be ungrateful 
not to acknowledge it, that the principles which the Peace Society has 
heen laboring to maintain and diffuse, have been seen during this porten- 
tous crisis to exert a much larger amount of influence over the conduct 
of individuals and communities than they have ever done before during 
any period of European history. Not slowly nor grudgingly, but with 
humble joy and thankfulness, ought we to mark these tokens of the pro- 
gressive triumph of truth, albeit at present most partial and incomplete. 
On the other hand, we would not forget that this universal shaking of the 
nations, by inflaming the passions of men, and bringing their social and 
political interests into apparent collision, affords ground for deep and 
trembling solicitude, lest there should arise another fierce European con- 
vulsion, amid the stormy turbulence of which, the still small voice which 
was beginning to arrest the ear, and charm the heart of the nations, should 
for a time be silenced or drowned. 

Soon after the last Annual Meeting, the Committee, observing with 
deep regret that the deplorable war between the United States and Mexi- 
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co continued to rage with unabated fury, deemed it their duty to make 
an effort to bring their views under the attention of the Governments of 
those two countries, as well as some of the leading European powers. A 
Memorial on the subject was accordingly sent to J. K. Polk, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to Santa Anna, President of the Republic of 
Mexico, respectfully to remonstrate with them, as the heads of their re- 
spective Governments, against further protracting a conflict so inconsis- 
tent with the spirit of the gospel, and so injurious to the best interests of 
humanity. An Address was at the same time adopted and forwarded to 
the British Government, and to the different Monarchs of Europe, to im- 
plore their friendly mediation to adjust the differences between the two 
belligerent nations. At the breaking out of the civil war among the Swiss 
Cantons, the Committee prepared and sent an Address ‘'To the inhabi- 
tants of Switzerland, who profess to be followers of the Prince of Peace; 
which, through the kindness of some friends in that country, obtained, it 
is believed, a considerable circulation. 

The great excitement produced in France and throughout Europe, by 
the recent revolution in that country, seemed to present a suitable oppor- 
tunity for an Address to the French people, to assure them of the friendly 
and pacific disposition of this country towards theirs, and to urge upon 
them earnestly the great Christian principles of Peace and mutual for- 
bearance, which their peculiar circumstances so especially demand. A 
copy of this Address has been sent to each member of the Provisional 
Government, and all other means within the reach of the Committee have 
been employed to insure for it the necessary publicity. 

Several events of importance have also occurred at home, which en- 
gaged the attention of the Committee, and seemed to demand of them 
especial vigilance and activity. One of these was the Septennial Election 
of members to represent the people in the Commons House of Parliament. 
It was felt that great exertions should be made at so critical a time to 
bring the true character of the War system broadly and prominently under 
the eye of both the constituencies and the candidates soliciting their suff- 
rages. Some friends of the Society, feeling the importance of this, kindly 
and generously subscribed a considerable sum to enable the Committee, 
by distribution of tracts and other practicable means, to keep the subject 
before the attention of the electors, with a view, if possible, to influence 
their minds to choose such men as their representatives, as would by vote 
and voice in the legislature discourage the maintenance and extension of 
the military system. Bills and tracts, of a kind appropriate to the occa- 
sion, were circulated in very large numbers, before and during the elec- 
tions, through every part of the country.—Another field of especial labor 
unexpectedly but very urgently presented itself to the Committee about 
the end of the last year. During the months of November and Decem- 
ber, some of the public papers began to write articles of a very warlike 
tone on the subject uf our national defences. Plans and proposals were 
put forth and urged upon the Government, with great frequency and em- 
phasis, to make an immediate and enormous addition to the military es- 
tablishments of the country —to extend our coast defences —replenish 
our arsenals—strengthen our fortifications—augment the regular army— 
and embody and organize the militia to the extent of 150,000 men. The 
publication, shortly after, of certain letters and communications from indi- 
viduals of high rank and influence in the country, together with the signi- 
ficant intimations given in Parliament, seemed to invest those newspaper 
reports with a degree of authority which warranted and demanded the 
most serious attention of the friends of Peace throughout the land. It 
was felt that all this bruit of military preparation, if it were permitted to 
go unchecked, could not fail to exert a most pernicious influence both on 
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the character of our own population, in fomenting warlike passions and 
desires among them, and on our relations with neighboring countries, by 
naturally awakening their jealousy and alarm. ‘The Committee therefore 
deemed itself justified in adopting every possible means in its power to 
create and elicit a salutary public opinion in opposition to this danger- 
ous project. 

The liberality of their friends having, by the formation of a special 
fund, placed the means at their disposal, a system of peaceful but vigor- 
ous agitation was commenced and carried on with great perseverance 
and success. A Memorial was sent to Her Majesty’s Ministers. Circulars, 
tracts, and hand-bills on the subject were distributed in large quantities. 
A series of public meetings was held in the neighboihood of London, at 
most of which the attendance was crowded, and the responses of those 
assembled, to all sentiments condemnatory of War, and of whatever 
measures could tend to foment and provoke it, were prompt, unanimous, 
and enthusiastic. Similar meetings were held, and with similar results, 
in almost every part of England, and contributed not a little, we cannot 
but believe, to stifle and shame down schemes of military ambition and 
aggrandizement, which before that had been seriously entertained, and 
which in all probability, but for that timely and emphatic utterance of 
public opinion, would have been imposed upon the country. ‘The num- 
ber of Petitions presented to Parliament in the course of the year, either 
against the increase of the military establishments and the organization of 
the militia, or in favor of arbitration as the means of settling international 
differences, amounts to about 300. 

The present condition of Europe is one of deep interest and anxiety 
to all lovers of Peace, and calls loudly for earnest supplication ‘to Him 
who ruleth in the kingdom of men, that amidst the tumult of the people, 
and the threatening clash of contending interests, he would lift up his 
voice of majesty and: mercy, ‘which is mightier than the noise of many 
waters,’ and say to the nations, ‘ Be still, and know that I am God,’ 

In the midst, however, of all these commotions, it is our happiness to 
hold fast by the conviction, that great principles like that which we are 
called to advocate, possessing in themselves an inherent and indestructi- 
ble vitality, not only never perish, but are always helped forward to their 
ultimate development, by all those agitations, whether in their immediate 
issue favorable or adverse, which may stir the public mind on the ques- 
tions to which they relate. Like the self-contained and expansive force 
which nature has given to vegetative life, so that it can rend its way 
through the granite rock, and strengthen its grasp on the soil, amid the 
fiercest strife of the elements, so, great truths are instinct with a tendency 
no less irresistible in its operation, to emerge into light through all obsta- 
cles of prejudice and passion, and to dilate into maturity and vigor, amid 
the tumult of nations, and the stormy ‘strife of tongues.” Indeed, it may 
be doubted whether the past history of the world does not warrant the 
belief that it is in the midst of social and political convulsions, such as 
have recently shaken Europe, that all good and great principles have most 
rapidly advanced. And if such be the case, ought we not to regard these 
portentous events as a solemn summons from the vuice of God to renew- 
ed and redoubled activity in the great cause to which we are pledged 
under his authority, if, peradventure, by our instrumentality the pure and 
lofty morality of the Gospel may be introduced and embodied as an ele- 
ment of influence and power in the reconstruction of European Society ? 
The ancient Egyptians were wont to watch the periodical inundations of 
their great river, as the season of hope and effort for their future harvest, 
and when the turbid flood began to subside, they went forth to east their 
bread-corn u pon the surface of the retiring waters, which, sinking into the 
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rich alluvial soil formed by the overflow of the river, soon covered the 
country with the signs of a most robust and luxuriant fertility. So, after 
the sudden outburst of revolutionary violence which has rushed like a tor- 
rent and deluged the face of Europe, it may be well for us to watch the 
gradual subsidence of the flood, as a time most auspicious for sowing the 
good seed with which we are entrusted, that we also having thus cast our 
bread upon the waters, may find it after many days.” 


Amount or Conrrisutions. — More than two thousand pounds ster- 
ling, or about $10,000, have been the last year given to this cause by its 
friends in !.ngland; more than twice as mueh as our Society has ever 
received in one year. 


SPEECHES. 


Cuartes Hinpcey, M. P., the President. — The character of the present 
times is very different from what it formerly was. Every one must be 
peculiarly struck with the present aspect of the world, in its bearing on 
that great object which, as a Society, it is our desire to accomplish. Upon 
former anniversaries we have viewed the question of peace rather as an 
abstract one than one immediately to be dealt with by the nations of the 
earth. Having enjoyed, for so long a period, peace in Europe, we little 
expected that, at this time, we should see so many nations embroiled in 
war. We little imagined, that the events which have taken place during 
the Jast three or four months could, by any possibility, have happened. It 
would be quite unbecoming in us this evening to occupy our time ina 
defence of our principles. I trust that our own consciences approve of 
the steps which we have taken, and that we have so investigated the whole 
subject as to need no argument in order to convince us that the principles 
of peace are the principles that ought to be maintained. The point with 
which we have now to deal is, how can we bring the great question 
of peace to bear upon the happiness and prosperity of our fellow-men ? 
I am not deterred from grappling with this question by the consideration 
of the smallness of our numbers or our influence. I remember what the 
prophet said when he alluded to the storm, but the Lord was not in the 
storm; when he alluded to the fire, but the Lord was not in the fire. At 
length came a still small voice, — it was the voice of God, and prevailed. 
I rest the success of this Society upon the excellency of its principles, 
and I look to the blessing of God upon our exertions for the establish- 
ment of that peace upon earth which it is the great object of the gospel 
to bestow. 

At the same time, I think we ought to use means; and I believe that, at 
the present moment, we are called upon to take the most decisive course 
in reference to the question of peace. What have we before us? Nation 
rising against nation, the Germans attacking the Danes, the Danes at- 
tacking the Germans, the Swedes threatening to assist the Danes, and the 
Russians looking on, anxious only to await a favorable opportunity for 
interfering in the quarrel. The king of Sardinia is leaving his own busi- 
ness to meddle with that of other people, and has attempted to interfere 
with the constitution of a neighboring state. I deeply regret that there 
should be any interference on the part of one state with another. If the 
people choose to mend their constitution, let them have the trouble and 
the duty of doing it to themselves. 

I hope that a general war may be averted; but my fears almost pre- 
ponderate above my hopes. What would be the consequences of a gen- 
eral war? That which has always been the case, an immense number 
slain, many families in mourning, many a district in affliction, and car- 
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nage, devastation, and destruction spreading wherever the battle-field is 
beheld. As to the end, all matters would remain pretty much the same 
as to the different kingdoms of the earth, and the territory they. would oc- 
cupy; but they would all be sadd'ed with what they find even in peace a 
very inconvenient thing, namely, a very large national debt. Is it not bet- 
ter, before the nations of the world begin to enter upon those contests, 
that the friends of peace should endeavor to direct their attention to the 
consequences, and entreat them to see whether peaceable measures can- 
not be brought to bear on their affairs? The other day, when Lord Pal- 
merston was asked his opinion as to the affairs of Denmark and Russia, 
I heard his answer with great satisfaction; for his lordship stated, that 
there was every reason to believe they had accepted the mediation of 
England. I regret, however, that Iam compelled to entertain some 
doubt on this subject. Is it not the duty of this Society to appoint a depu- 
tation, and implore Lord Palmerston to forward that mediation in every 
way? For aught I know to the contrary, there are at this moment des- 
patches flying over every part of Europe, stating that, unless this and that 
is done, war will be the consequence. I am desirous that all those mat- 
ters should be conducted openly and above board; that every country 
might have an opportunity of determining what ought to be done ; and, 
having come to a conclusion upon the matter, let them act upon it.—If I 
knew how, I should like to scrape together, on the table before me, 
100,0001., ($500,000,) to be devoted to the Peace Society. We ought to 
have funds. [ have never before spoken about money, because our duty 
was confined principally to the distribution of tracts at home, which could 
be done at a small expense ; but I should like to see such funds as would 
enable us to disseminate tracts in every part of Europe. I should like to 
see deputations sent to France, and other places; and means taken to in- 
fluence public opinion, in order that they might preserve that peace which 
is so advantageous to socicty. I have never spoken to any military man 
in the House of Commons, who had seen a battle-field, that did not de- 
plore war. The only difference between them is this — the military man 
thinks, that in the present state of society, people must fight just like mad 
dogs, and therefore be abandoned to their fate. 


J. Brornerton, M. ?.—It has been wisely observed, that war is the 
greatest evil that can afilict a nation, and the worst policy that it can pur- 
sie. We see what war has already cost this country. Even since the 
Peace of 1815, this country has spent 600 millions of money ($3,000,000,- 
000) in keeping up a war establishment. It has taken 800 millions during 
that period to pay the interest of the national debt, which debt was incur- 
red by war. I have been told that the Affghan war cost this country thir- 
teen millions. Every foot-soldier cost them 501., and every horse-soldier 
100/., per annum. It has been said, that the best way to keep peace is to 
maintain a large standing army. This sum, however, is the premium we 
pay for being kept from war. 

If all nations were governed by the principles of Christianity, wars 
would cease, and we ought to show nations that there is no real security 
In being guarded by men of a profession directly contrary to the law of 
God. How can we expect protection, when we violate that law? The 
recent French revolution has proved the fallacy of supposing that a stand- 
ing army is a protection to a Guvernment —their best protection consists 
in the affections of the people. 


Rev. Joun Burnet. — The principle of the resolution is this, that to 
prepare for defence is to provoke aggression. Why, that is always the 
case. Shake your fist in a man’s face, and what is he disposed to do? 
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That is the principle upon which Government is proceeding. They have 
a suspicion of continental nations, and they erect fortifications, and in- 
crease their army and navy. As soon as we raise a regiment, those na- 
tions raise one; as soon as we build a ship of war, they build another; 
and there is no end to this process, If war could really be justifiable, this 
is just the way by which all nations make their way to it. If this be the 
necessary consequence of what is called self-defence, and we find our 
Government going upon this system, I think we are bound to sustain the 
Peace Society in opposing the proposed increase of our naval and military 
defences. 

I know that on this and many other occasions, it is expected that we 
should all disavow our connection with politics. ‘We have nothing to do 
with politics, is expected to be the motto of these public meetings. I 
never held such a motto, If I choose to touch politics, they are my proper 
province. Why? First, because I pay for them, and secondly, because 
Iam responsible for them. If you mean to decry the right of the public, 
Christian or unchristian, to meddle with the politics of the empire, you 
are attempting to deny to them the rights of manhood. I always have 
meddled with them, and I always will. I make this statement, not to 
convey my own views merely, but to induce every man and every woman 
to meddle with them, Itis when you have learned to handle politics, 
and when you let the Government see that you know how to handle them, 
that you may expect good and peaceable measures. I am, therefore, 
quite in keeping with the objects of this Society when I advocate the in- 
alienable right to meddle with politics, Let this cry against politics be 
heard no more, or only be heard to be treated with scorn and derision. 

Look, however, at the conduct of the Society with regard to its resis- 
tance of plans for increasing the national defences. What would have 
been the case if this Society had not been in existence when that subject 
was started? Millions of money would have been expended on that 
measure. ‘This Society is the ready expression of the minds of the peace- 
able in every part of the country. It is at all times a trumpet that you 
can blow. When there is danger of war, it is a machine that you can 
work for the purpose of peace. It came out on the militia question, and 
defeated that measure. It came out on the question of defences, and it 
every where spread such a public opinion, that the idea of fortifving our 
sea-girt isle was altogether abandoned, and some little improvement in 
fortifications already existing, was substituted for the mighty idea of wall- 
ing in England up to heaven, If the Society is found so exceedingly 
useful, why should it not be supported ? 

Now, what made, in the estimation of Government, these new fortifica- 
tions necessary? Why, the wonderful doings of Louis Philippe. We 
were afraid that he would come to our country; and so he did come; but 
it was in a little cockle-shell of a boat, and he left his fleet and his army 
behind him. We were going to prepare for this ogre of a man by an in- 
crease of our taxes. If we did not increase our income-tax, Louis Phil- 
ippe would be upon us. We did not increase it, Louis Philippe is upon 
us, and we have not the smallest objection to it. We would much rather 
see him at Claremont as he now is, than at Dover, landing, or attempting 
to land, with 300,000 men. 

If we find that the Members of the House of Commons go into it as the 
representatives of the people, — that they are regarded as the representa- 
tives of the people, —that the practice of the House keeps them in mind 
that they are the representatives of the people, —I think we have a right 
to call upon them to listen to the voice of the people. But they have 
learned to laugh at the people. Ifa petition is presented for peace, we 
find it is received with ‘laughter, and oh! oh! I have seen in reports of 
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the debates, these very intimations connected with petitions against the 
national defences. If they do this, what are we to do? Why, the very 
next time that one of these members comes and asks for a vote, let us 
lauch at him, and say, “Oh, oh!” I shall do so, and he cannot blame me 
for following bis own example. 

The man that thinks force right on his part, must think it right on the 
part of his neighbor, and, when had recourse to, the strongest must pre- 
vail. Is not that the lion and the tiger principle? Why do we not adopt 
ithe war principle amengst ourselves? Why do we settle our differences 
in courts of Jaw? Just because we prefer arbitration; and all that we 
ask is, the extension of this principle to nations, ‘Tell your Foreign Sec- 
retary, that you do not want his services unless he is able to keep the 
peace. If you had a police-constable always getting into rows, you would 
discharge him; and I would say to Lord Palmerston, or any one else 
holding the office of Foreign Secretary, “ You are my servant, —I pay 
you, —and, if you cannot keep the peace, I have no further need of your 
services.” I would counsel the Members of Parliament who represent 
our principles, not to be talking against army and navy estimates, but to 
bring in a bill making it part and parcel of the Constitution to seek for 
arbitration in all national differences; and, if Government do not carry it 
out, let them stand exposed to the impeachment they deserve. Let this 
be done, and the Society will then pursue its work with the prospect, nay, 
with the certainty of success. 


Rev. James Lone, Episcopal Missionary from Calcutta. —I have seen 
the benefits conferred by the Peace Society both at home and abroad; and 
I regard it as eminently calculated to promote the glory of God, and the 
good of men. I rejoice to have an opportunity of co-operating, as a cler- 
gyman of the English Church, in the designs of so noble and excellent a 
Society. I have labored among Hindoos for eight years, a Jarge number 
of whom have renounced idolatry, and are fully acquainted with English 
literature ; but their greatest objection to the reception of Christianity is the 
warlike spirit manifested by those who profess it. ‘They read the history of 
England, and then tell us, “ You say that Jesus Christ taught his disciples 
to love their enemies; but we find that you English Christians have been 
engaged for hundreds of years in killing the French, and other nations! 
Your history abounds with scenes of blood, which are approved of by 
your best and even your religious writers, while your clergy offer thanks 
to God, as if he were a God of blood, like our Kale, when you gain a bat- 
tle.” ‘They say, moreover, that since England put her foot in India, a 
century ago, there has been nothing but war; and I am sorry to say I 
cannot contradict them. This objection to the reception of Christianity 
is the most difficult to answer of any I have to deal with. I have for 
twelve years been advocating the principles of this Society; and as long 
as I have breath and strength, I will continue to advocate them. 


LP PPLDLISSI ISI IIIS 


OBJECTIONS TO WAR RULERS. 


OR FIFTEEN REASONS WHY A WARRIOR OUGHT NOT TO BE A LEGISLATOR, 


Durine the late elections in England, the friends of peace there circu- 
lated in hand-bills and placards, the following “fifteen reasons why a 
warrior ought not to be a legislator.” We can endorse these reasons as 
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valid, and rejoice that they are far less needed here than in England, where 
no small part of their legislators are military men, a proportion incom- 
parably greater than ever in this country. 


“1. Because Civil Government is an ordinance of God, designed for the 
welfare of the human family. 

2. Because human life which warriors undervalue and destroy, is pre- 
cious in the sight of the Almighty, and can be rightly taken away only by 
Him who gave it. 

3. Because laws founded on mercy and truth, are consistent with Serip- 
ture, and are found to be conducive to the safety of the country. 

4, Because military men do not deny the evils of the war system ; and 
while they seek to palliate them, their legislation is insufficient to check 
its great wickedness. 

5. Because warriors are seldom the sincere friends of civil and religious 
liberty. 

6. Because the burdens of the country are already enormous, and are 
increased by the votes of these men who are more ready to add to, than 
to diminish them. 

7. Because they have a direct interest in placing the country in diffi- 
culties, and thereby bazarding a collision with other powers, and are con- 
tinually liable to mistake their own feelings for the direction of the na- 
tion’s will. 

8. Because their measures, if closely examined, will be found tending 
to the degradation of the human mind, and the absolute submission of the 
many to the ruling few. 

9, Because civil legislators seek the interests of the country, while 
military men are intent upon their own aggrandizement, of which we have 
many examples. 

10. Because their influence in the Senate tends to debase the laws of 
the country; and we may read in the Times newspaper, May 17th, 1847, 
the following sensible remarks: — “It cannot be coneealed that the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and tradesmen, are not sufficiently represented in 
the government, or even in the legislature of the country. Anti-commer- 
cial jealousy has hitherto excluded them from their due share in the man- 


agement of public affairs.” 


11. Because the essential spirit of military law is despotism, contrary to 
the Divine Will, and inimical to the best interests of mankind. 

12. Because during the last thirty years of peace, a gradual change for 
the better has been diffused through the kingdom ; while any sincere 
lover of his country would rejoice to hear of some measure having for its 
object the social, moral, and political welfare of the people, which has 
been prepared and introduced by a warrior into either of the houses of 
legislature during the above period. 

13. Because a frequent agitation of the question, ‘Can a warrior be a 
legistator ?’ will be a means of drawing attention to the great inconsis- 
tency of such men having a voiee in making the laws; they being ready, 
at the command of nustaken duty, to sever every obligation of humanity 
and religion for the accomnplishment of their purpose. 

14. Because the oft-repeated assertion of warriors, that ‘preparation 
for war is the surest means of preserving peace,’ is not true in fact, being 
refuted by their own conduct while in active service. The patriotism of 
which they boast, is a heathen virtue,and has not so much influence with 
them as to induce them to serve their country on the voluntary principle. 

15. Because arbitration as a substitute for war is becoming well under- 
stood, and is more Christian, just, rational, and humane, for the settlement 
of international disputes than an appeal to arms, and, when adopted by 
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the nation, to its great advantage will supersede the necessity of martial 
legislators to increase the interests of the army and navy; while their ab- 
sence from the halls of legislation will be found beneficial to the country, 
and will hasten the completion of that prophecy which is to be fulfilled, 
‘Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.’ ” 

How far these reasons are applicable just now to ourselves, we leave 
every reader to judge; it is ours to state and enforce correct principles, 
and then leave men to their own responsibility before God for a right ap- 
plication of them. How pertinent these reasons are to Great Britain, will 
be seen in the fact, stated by one of her ablest men, that in 1845, there 
were “in the House of Commons two admirals, one general, one lieuten- 
ant-general, 7 inajor-generals, 22 colonels, 32 lieutenant-colonels, 7 ma- 
jors, 67 captains, 12 lieutenants, and 2 cornets, making a total of 152 naval 
and military officers,” in one branch of the British Legislature, while in 
the other there is a still more decisive and overwhelming preponderance 
of war influences. In the whole kingdom there “are scarcely half a 
dozen aristocratic families, some members of which have not an interest 
in keeping up the war system. For example, some field-officers receive 
more than $30,000 each per annum; 198 unattached general officers re- 
ceive $935,000,” or an average of more than $4,700 each; “369 other gen- 
eral officers receive $320,000, and 440 half-pay officers, $2,285,000, while 
543 officers receive in pensions $360,000;” in all nearly $4,000,000 a 
year, besides some 100,000 pensioners, more than nine-tenths of whom 
are bantlings of war, its privileged, or worn out and cast off servants. 
What an array of hereditary, stereotyped, well-nigh incorrigible influences 
to sustain and perpetuate the war system! Such is the result to which 
we are fast tending, and shall in time come, unless we arrest very soon 
the war-spirit of our people. 

As to the presidential nominations of the two leading parties among us, 
they both cater pretty much alike to the supposed war-spirit of the people. 
One party takes for its candidate the chiet leader of our armies for the 
first year in Mexico; and the other selects two generals, one the com- 
mander-in-chief of our forces at the close of the same war, and the other 
ofall men the most inclined and most likely, should he be chosen our 
next president, to plunge us into wars compared with which our conflict 
with Mexico has been the merest children’s play. Alas! are we never to 
be cured of this blind, brutal passion for war ? 


A WARNING TO POLITICIANS: 


OR STATESMEN SUPERSEDED BY SUCCESSFUL WARRIORS, 





Tue North American Review, a quarterly independent of party polities, 
reads a bitter lesson to ambitious politicians in the following strain: — 
“Perhaps the lesson which the history of Liberty in the Old World 


proclaims from all its pages, and which is repeated again and again in the 
New, will at last be received. When politiciaus bring on war, they must 
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pay the penalty. In republics, if civilians wish to retain their just influ- 
ence as statesmen, they must preserve peace. War always has given, and 
always will give, in our own and in every free country, ascendency to 
military reputation. Snatching the prizes of political ambition from the 
politician, it will carry the successful General to his seats of power. In 
some respects it is well that it should be so. If party leaders could se- 
cure the popularity and patronage that belong to war, and still divide 
among themselves the spoils of office, and arrange the order of their suc- 
cession to the government of the country, we might reasonably consider 
the prospect of peace, prosperity and freedom, darkened over. Elsewhere, 
the sword drawn for liberty bas turned against it. Here, the lesson is re- 
peated in another form. War inflicts a mortal blow, not upon the liberty 
of the people, we trust, but upon the political party that makes it. Some 
of the politicians who pushed this country into the war of 1812, still live 
to brood over the fact, that that war raised up military chieftains who 
clutched from their grasp the Presidential crown, which otherwise would 
have encircled their brows in sure succession. It is a most instructive 
circumstance in our history, that when James Madison, then at the head 
of the government, manifested a reluctance to favor a declaration of war 
with England, a committee of three was despatched from a republican 
caucus to communicate to hin the determination of that party to insist 
upon the measure. The experienced wisdom of that great statesman was 
overruled, and constrained by the short-sighted zeal of less wary politi- 
cians. Of that caucus Henry Clay and John C. Calhoun were the master 
spirits, an | of that committee they were members. Although quite young 
men, they had, by their genius and eloquence, even then acquired the 
greatest degree of popularity that can be attained in the sphere of states- 
manship. The whole nation was waiting, with admiring eagerness, to 
confer upon them, one after the other, its highest honor. They had their 
way, and war was declared. When the revolutionary series of Presidents 
was brought to a close, on the retirement of James Munroe, Gen. Jackson, 
the hero of New Orleans, took from Mr. Clay so many of the electoral 
votes of the West, and from Mr. Calhoun so mauy of the votes of the 
South and Middle States, as to leave them both distanced in the race. 
The popularity cf Jackson only yielded to that of General Harrison, the 
hero of ‘Tippecanoe; and a fresh crop of military chieftains has just been 
reared, to destroy, in all probability, the last chance of these veteran aspi- 
rants for the great prize. It is not the least of the eminent services they 
have rendered their country, that, in their baffled ambition, the distin- 
guished statesmen and truly great men whom we have named, teach to all 
coming times the salutary lesson, that, if politicians will have war, they 
must step aside for ever from the path of honor, and relinquish the posts 
of power to overshadowing rivals, created by their own suicidal hands. 
It is not unlikely, as just intiniated, that the lesson will be corroborated 
by the political results of the war in which the country is now involved. 
Let us hope that it may make a deep aud durable impression upon that 
class of persens whom it so vitally concerns. When the leaders of par- 
ties become convinced, that in promoting warlike measures and a military 
spirit, they are digging their own graves, we confidently rely upoa per- 
petual peace. 

Doubtless President Polk, when he violated his oath of office, and 
plunged our peaceful country into the cowardly War with the weak, 
priest-ridden Mexicans, without the authority.of Congress, fully expected 
to reap great popularity, by frightening the Mexiean government to cede 
a large portion of territory for the comparative paltry sum due to our citi- 
zens, and by it ensure his re-nomination by the Democratic convention ; 
but his wickedness in causing the death of 30,000 American citizens, and 
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more than double that number of Mexicans, men, women and children, 
and involving this country in a debt, probably of $150,000,000, has been 
justly punished, avd hisambition crushed, by being set aside as not an 
available candidate, and General Taylor, the popular hero of his Mexican 
war, nominated, with a moral certaiuty of being elected to the Presidency ; 
a man who, however well qualified, never would have been thought of for 
this high office, excep for the Mexican war. 

A long protracted war ever has ended, and ever will, in the destruction 
of a Republican form of government, and in the subyersion of the liberties 
of the people. Such was the case of Republican Rome, and of France in 
1793; and, unless the latter most carefully avoids war internally, and 
with all foreign vations, she cannot maintain her new attempt to form a 
Republic. War, in the very nature of it,is and must be despotism ; and the 
will of the successful commander-in-chief must of necessity be the su- 
preme law during its existence.” 
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Arrer-scenes or Barrie. — An officer in Mexico, writing to his wife 
in N. Y., said, “The sight of one battle-field cures one ofa desire for 
military life. If he could see the literal piles of mangled corpses of the 
slain, some without heads, some without legs or arms, some with their 
bowels torn open, the ground strewn with the wounded, dead and dy- 
ing, he would be content with his lot. 

The most heart-sickening spectacle 1 ever beheld, was the Archepisco- 
pal Palace at Tacubaya. converted into a hospital on the day of the battle 
of Molino del Rey. ‘The floors of the spacious apartments were covered 
with wounded officers and men, to the extent of many hundreds, who 
were suffering horrid agonies, while the corps of surgeons were actively 
engaged in amputating limbs; some of the victims screaming with agony, 
while others su-tained themselves with heroic fortitude. I had occasion 
to go through the spacious building twice that day, and witnessed many 
operations. I saw the amputated limbs quivering with life, while the gut- 
ters of the court were filled with streams of human blood, It was heart- 
sickening, and enough to cure any man of a taste for war.” 

























Waar a Currstian (!) Warrior pEEMs a Beautirut Sigur. — Gen. 

Jos, Lane, in his account of the attack upon Alixco, Oct. 18, 1847, says, 

“The column was pressed forward as rapidly as possible towards the 

town; but night hid already shut in, giving us, however, the advantage 

ofa fine moonlight. As we approached, several shots were fired at us, 

and, deeming it unsafe to risk a street fight in an unknown town at night, 

I ordered the artillery to be posted ona hill near the town and over- 

looking it, and open its fire. Now ensued one of the most beautiful sights 

concewable!! Every gun was served with the utmost rapidity; and the 

crash of the walls and the roofs of the houses, when struck by our shot and shell, 

was mingled with the roar of our artillery. The bright light of the moon 

enabled us to direct our shots to the most thickly populated parts of the town. 

j After firing three-quarters of an hour, and the firing from the town having 

‘ ceased, I ordered Major Lally and Col. Brough to advance cautiously 

With their commands into the town. On entering, I was waited upon by 

the ayuntamiento, desiring that their town might be spared. The enemy 

State their own loss in this aciion to be 219 killed, and 300 wounded. On 
our part, We had one man killed, and one wounded.” 
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Beautiful sight that of bombarding a small town by moonlight, killing 
219, and wounding 300 others! How beautiful it would be for an enemy 
to batter down in this style the citizen-palaces in Beacon or ‘Tremont 
street, in Bond or Broadway, killing and wounding some twenty or 
fifty times as many! How fine a sight to behold five or ten thousand little 
children, and beautiful women, and men young and old, dead in the 
streets of Boston or New York, or writhing and shrieking in their 
wounds!! Here, in plain English, are the very things we sent our troops 
into Mexico to do, and for doing which so many now applaud them, and 
propose to reward such deeds with the highest civil offices ! 

And who is this Lane? A savage, a cannibal, a human ‘hyena, that he 
thus exults in the miseries he inflicts? We know nota syllable of him 
beyond what this story of his own tells us; but he may, after a!l, be natu- 
rally a bumane man, possibly a professed Christian. A Christian! Yes; 
why not one of the common type? Col. Hardin, who fell at Buena Vista, 
was an elder of a Presbyterian Charch ; Col. Child belongs to an O:thodox 
Congregational Chureh ; even Gen. Taylor was a member of the Methodist 
Church; and a great deal has been said about the Christian character of 
Capt. Vinton, killed at Vera Cruz. Here is the very kind of Christianity 
that has prevailed through Christendom ever since the war-degeneracy of 
the Chureh under Constantine in the fourth century ; but it is as clear as 
the sun at noon, that such a sort of Christianity will never teach or permit 
nations to beat their swords into ploughshares, their spears into pruning- 
hooks, and learn war no more. 


An Oxp Warrior AaFrtrer Batr_e. —In contrast with the forezoing 
specimen of inhumanity, take the following tale of Wellington after the 
battle of Waterloo, “It was night,” says Poynder, “when the Duke of 
Wellington lay down. He had not found time so much as to wash his 
face or hands; but, overcome with fatigue, threw himself, after finishing 
his despatches, on his bed. He had seen Dr. Hume, and desired him te 
come punctually at seven in the morning with his report; and the latter 
who took no rest, but spent the night beside the wounded, came at the 
hour appointed. He knocked at the duke’s door, but received no answer ; 
he lifted the latch, and looked in; but seeing him in a sound sleep, he 
could not find itin his heart to awake him. By and by, however, reflecting 
on the importance of time to a man in the duke’s high situation, and being 
well aware that it formed no article in his grace’s code to prefer personal 
indulgence of any sort to public duty, he proceeded to the bedside and 
roused the sleeper. The duke sat up in his bed; his face unshaven, and 
covered with the dust and smoke of yesterday’s battle, presented a rather 
strange appearance; yet his senses were collected, and in a moment he 
desired Hume to make his statement. The latter produced his list, and 
began to read; but when, as he proceeded, name after name came out — 
this as of one dead, the other as of one dying — his voice failed him; and 
looking up, he saw that the duke was in an agony of grief; the tears 
chased one another from his grace’s eyes, making deep visible furrows in 
the soldier’s blackened cheeks, and at last he threw himself back upon 
his pillow, and groaned aloud. ‘It has been my good fortune never to 
lose a battle; yet all this glory, cried he, ‘can hy no means compensate 
for so great a loss of friends. What victory is not too dearly purchased 
at such a cost ?’” 
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Errects OF WAR vuPon InpIvipvat CuaracTer. — “Speaking of 
Mexico,” said the Washington correspondent of the Boston Atlas, last 
winter, “I ani reminded of the great number of young men who are in 
Washington at this time, who have served as Lieutenants, Captains, &c., 
in the Mexican war. They are to be seen in the hotels, and are easily 
distinguished from the common horde of office seekers and dilettanti, who 
swarm here during the sessions of Congress, by the maguitude and grim- 
ness of their mustachios, imperials, and bair in general. Having seen 
‘the elephant’ abroad in the wars, they rush here to head-quarters to tell 
their stories of hair-breadth ’scapes at Cerro Gordo, Monterey, Buena 
Vista, and Chapultepec, and to solicit appointinents and promotion. From 
a scene of beastly intoxication, in which one of these young heroes took 
the chief part, which I witnessed to-day, I fear that their camp life has 
not, on the whole, improved their morals, or their capacity for useful 
labor. Toa reflecting mind, the moral debasement incident to all war, 
jis one of its chief evils; and the strongest and most valuable part of Mr. 
Gallatin’s late pamphlet on the Mexican war, is that in which he warns 
the country of the danger which is likely to befal us from the bad state of 
morals which wars engender, No one can remain long in Washington 
without noticing the great number of young men, who from baving taken 
part in the brilliant victories in Mexico, have returned home unfitted for 
any profitable labor in the peaceful walks of life. 

If this war continues for a much longer period, a sufficient number of 
characters of this class may be thrown upon the country materially to em- 
barrass the action of Congress, and so influence the masses, that the war 
policy will become the settled policy of the vation; and those of our pub- 
lic men who have the nerve and ability to attempt to stem the war cur- 
rent, will be overthrown, and trampled under foot by the iron-beeled 
champions of perpetual war!” 


Morats 1n ouR ConquereD TerriTory.—“ We are indebted,” said 
the Frankfort (Ky.) Commonwealth, “to our friend Col. Tibbats, now 
civil and military Governor of Monterey, for a copy of the proclamation 
issued by him, upon his assuming the duties of that office, on the Ist Sep- 
tember, 1847. The proclamation declares that the Governor found the 
city ‘ virtually without law or order, and infested with robbers, inurderers, 
gamblers, vagrants, and other evil disposed persons; the worst of crimi- 
nals going free, unscathed of justice; even rapine and murder stalking 
abroad in open day without fear of punishment, insomuch that the peace- 
able inhabitants thereof have no protection, either of person or property.’ 
The Colonel gives a very dark picture of the morals of his ‘ province; 
but if there is any virtue in stringent laws, and avowals of a determination 
to enforce them, he will soon have a respectable city of it. He makes a 
clean sweep of the gamblers, hells, drinking shops, and rowdies, and in- 
vites the Mexican citizens who have been compelled to flee from their 
homes through fear or other cause, to return, with the assurance that 
they will be protected in all their honest vocations.” 


Victims or THE War. — “Gen. Pierce returned to Concord last week, 
from Mexico. Of the 648 men who composed his regiment, only 120, 
able fur service, remained at the time Gen. Pierce left Mexico. Who will 
be answerable for these lives, in the day of judgment !” 


Its Living Victims. —“ A few days ago, the editor of the Cincinnati 
Commercial saw in the streets of that city, five crippled soldiers from 
Mexico — one without any arms, three with but an arm apiece, and oue 
with a wooden leg.” 
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“ We saw,” says the N. J. Fredonian, “a young man the other day, one 
of a company of one hundred and ten that went to Mexico at the com- 
mencement of the war, who formed the twentieth part of the whole num- 
ber that returned alive! All the rest moulder in Mexican soil.” 


Specimens or So.piers iN THIS WAR.—It has become a heedless 
fashion to laud the soldiers of this war; but it would be well to scrutinize 
their character before we lavish our praises. We copy a few statements 
from the press on this point. 


The Murderers. —“ A military commission in Mexico found Lieutenants 
Hare, Dutton, Madson, and Sergeants Wragg and Stuart, aud Private 
Wall, guilty of burglary and murder.” 


Soldiers turning villains on their own hook. — “Since peace,” says the 
New Orleans Delta, “ has become ‘a fixed fact,” numbers of the restless 
spirits amoug the troops are deserting daily, and turning guerrilleros, 
Such a course, they consider, reflects no discredit on the Ame:ican arms. 
They argue, that as they have borne the banners of ihe Republic in tri- 
umph from the Castle of San Juan to the Garita of Mexico, and as the 
army, if not legally, is virtually disbanded, they are justified in resuming 
their individual rights, and going it on their ‘own hook.’ A number of 
dragoons, who deserted at Jalapa, took the road to Huatusco, and were 
met by an overpowering force of the genuine guerrilleios, and all captured, 
save two. What their fate has been, I have not yet learned.” 


Returnep Soinrers. —“ We had a visit on Friday,” says the N. Y. 
Tribune, “ from Mr. James Thompson, late a sergeant in the United 
States Regulars, but now discharged because he was so wounded in one 
of the battles in Mexico as to disable him for farther duty. He was crip- 
pled by a ball through the leg, and had one eye blinded, and his head 
scientifically laid open by a sabre-cut, which barely missed killing him. 
So, being no longer ‘available, he was sent adrift, with an allowance of 
one cent a mile wherewith to make his way home, and a pension of four 
dollars a moith hereafter. The gentlemen who make wars, and tell the 
country how glorious they are, vote themselves from $25,000 a year down 
to $56 per week with forty cents per mile for travelling, while they vote 
the men who stop the bullets, and blunt the sabre-edges, one cent a mile for 
travelling expenses, and almost ninety cents a week to live on! Glory for 
ever!” 


NM. Y. Regiment on their return. —The editor of the N. Y. Trve Sun, 
after visiting their camp ground, thus describes them: — “When we 
reached Fort Hamilton, we were directed to go eastward of the fortifica- 
tions about a quarter of a mile, where we would find the Volunteers. On 
our way out, we met several of them straggling along, dirty and ragged, 
which somewhat prepared us for the sight that met our eyes on our arri- 
val at the Volunteer camp. ‘There were some twenty-five or thirty tents 
pitched in an area of about an acre, on a large grazing field. A large 
drove of cows were stationed in the neighborhood of the camp, evidently 
astonished at the sound of nine ringing cheers from the soldiers. We at 
once inquired what they were cheering about. The reply was, ‘General 
Storms, of New York, has been down to see us, and left a five dollar bill 
for the boys to spend for refreshments and tobacco. We have just drank 
his health with three times three.’ 

“We thought the General merited the compliment, and passed into the 
camp. There were 177 non-commissioned officers and privates mustered 
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when the returned soldiers reached Fort Hamilten— belonging to com- 
panies H, B, E and K —and a more forlorn-looking set of men we never 
looked upon in a body. ‘They are without money — without decent 
clothes — shirtless, stockingless and shoeless. Now and then some good 
natured visitor, like General Storms, leaves them some money to buy to- 
bacco or some little extra; but they are in the main actually destitute. Some 
have a dirty shirt, and now and then a clean one (when they go without 
to have it washed.) Some have a cap or old hat, and some no covering 
for the head. There is nota New York street beggar who would take 
their clothes as a free gift, unless it might be for the brass buttons.” 


Massachusetts Regiment. — More than one third of these, though never 
in a battle, were dead or missing before their return ; and, on their arri- 
val, the survivors.were ina most wretched condition. From New Or- 
leans to Boston, they were allowed for provisions each twenty cents a 
day! From all accounts, they must have appeared worse than any gang 
of strolling gypsies or beggars that ever traversed the land. The editor 
of the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, through which city they came, 
says, “ We spent some hours in conversation with these poor fellows, 
endeavoring to understand the meaning of such overwhelming squalor, 
want and misery; for we do not exaggerate when we say, that we never 
beheld its parallel except at the Irish emigrant sheds in Canada last sum- 
mer. The condition of these poor creatures was outrageously offensive 
to every humana sense, as well physical as moral.” Nor did they improve 
at all on their way from Buffalo to Boston, “Private Avery,” says the 
Boston Courier of July 21, “died yesterday ; and the sick received no at- 
tention, except those who were so fortunate as to have friends who visit 
them. All are broken, many are destitute; and individual charity and 
friendship constitute the enly succor which has yet been bestowed upon 
those who have found relief. A cotemporary says of them—‘A more 
pitiable set of human beings we scarcely ever saw;— with unshaven 
beards, unshorn hair, ragged and dirty clothes of ali shapes, fashions, 
colors and conditions, pale and sunken faces, and a careless, unambitious 
saunter. They were truly objects of pity.’ It is to be hoped that all their 
wants will be attended to before it is attempted to make them figure in 
any act of glorification.” Another editor says, after visiting their quarters, 
“We must confess that the condition of the men struck us with astonish- 
ment; it was wretched beyond description. Rags and dirt were to be 
seen in abundance, Scarcely a man had a whole pair of pantaloons on, 
and none a second shirt. * * Without any offence to the soldiers, we 
must candidly confess, they are not fit to be seen in the streets of Boston.” 

Yet while these poor fellows were thus suffering, their patriotic (!) 
officers were enjoying themselves at the first hotels in Boston, and Gen. 
Cushing was honored in Newburyport with a salute of one hundred guns, 
and what the papers reported as a most enthusiastic reception. Such is 
war—the poor soldier in rags and starvation, while officers, with their 
salaries of thousands per annum, carry off all the glory. Yet they got up 
a glorification, the military did, for the reception of these soldiers, many 
of whom were meanwhile begging for clothes, and bread, and even a 
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pallet of straw to rest their weary and emaciated limbs! Why not have 
marched them just as they were, dirty and ragged, unshorn and unshaven, 
shoeless and hatless, through our streets, and let the people see for them- 
selves how war treats its own agents ? 





LETTER FROM INDIA. 


Our Society in 1845-6 attempted to furnish every missionary from this 
country among the heathen, with a copy of our Book of Peace, our series 
of nearly twenty tracts bound in a volume of more than 600 pages. From 
these we have received several responses; but it gives us special pleasure 
to acknowledge and publish the following from a missionary who has 
been twenty years in the field, and whose testimony and suggestions on 
the points which he touches, are worthy of the most serious attention of 
all Christians. 


Bomsay, July 27, 1847. 
To the Rey. G. C. Becxwrrn, Sec’y of the Am. Peace Society. 

Dear Sir, — Among some books which we lately received from Ameri- 
ca, we were glad to find a volume, bearing the title of “ Book of Peace.” 
And on opening the volume our pleasure was increased by finding that it 
Was a present to this mission from the American Peace Society. 

We are much obliged for this valuable work. I had read some of the 
articles, &c., in it in different books or as separate tracts or pamphlets, 
but others were new to me. The whole collection forms a very valuable 
volume, and on a subject involving the happiness and misery of the hu- 
man family to a greater extent than any other —the gospel excepted. 
The publication of this volume appears also to be very timely ; and [| trust 
that, in connection with other efforts of the Society, the attention of 
Christians will be generally excited to the prayerful consideration of this 
subject. 

The war with Mexico, in which our country is now involved, appears to 
us, and so we believe it must appear to all who contemplate it free from 
the prejudice and excitement of party, to be extremely unhappy in its 
origin and in its circumstances — involving great loss of life, much suffer- 
ing in thonsands who are entirely innocent in this matter, and an im- 
mense expenditure of money, required for use in various ways for the 
temporal and spiritual good of the nations now conflicting with each other. 
This war is producing an unhappy influence on the character of our coun- 
try in the opinion of other nations. It will have an unhappy influence on 
the state of morality and religion through the country, while it opens up 
to view a dark and gloomy prospect for future generations. Our daily 
prayer is, that God would so incline the hearts of all, that this conflict may 
come to a speedy termination; and we anxiously watch the arrival of 
every mail in the hope that it will bring us the news of peace. 

I hope the American Peace Society will zealously pursue its object — 
never more important than in the present state and prospects of our coun- 
try. The spirit and the end of the gospel —“ peace on earth ” — furnish- 
es a basis on which the society can rest for the truth of its principles, 
while the numerous promises in the word of God furnish the strongest 
encouragement to effort and perseverance. How incredible it would ap- 
pear — were it not a faet —that nations, who worsbip the same Almighty 
being, who trust in the same Savior, and who profess to take for the rule 
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of their faith and practice the same inspired volume which inculcates on 
all, as the sum and substance of all its precepts, love to God with all the 
heart, and to every human being as themselves, should resort to war for 
the adjustment of their difficulties. And yet such bas been their practice 
from the time the Christian religion became the faith of nations. I can- 
not, however, but hope that all Christian nations will ere long learn and 
adopt a better way — the way so earnestly recommended by the Peace 
Society, namely, to adjust all their difficulties by referring them to other 

arties for arbitration and final settlement. Were this priuciple now adopt- 
ed by Christian nations, and proclaimed to the world, its effect upon 
the Mohamedan, heathen and all unevangelized nations and tribes would 
be great, aud would exert a most happy influence in recommending and 
extending the gospel throughout the world. 

Much has been published in America concerning the religion of the 
Hindoos; but I have seen little in American works concerning the gen- 
eral state of the country. The political state of India has no parallel in 
the history of the world. A country with more thon 100,000,000 of in- 
habitants in subjection to a nation containing not more than ove-fourth as 
many, of another complexion, of a different religion, and living in a distant 
part of the globe, separated by continents and seas. India has had fearful 
experience of the power for Christian nations —a power for which they 
are indebted in a great degree to the direct or indirect influence of Chris- 
tianity. But her inhabitants have yet seen but little to produce the con- 
viction that this religion in its spirit and its object is emphatically a re- 
ligion of peace, and that the Savior, in whom these vations profess to 
trust, and whose name they bear, is called the “ Prince of Peace.” Eng- 
land conquered India by the sword, and by the same means possession 1s 
still retained. ‘The military force supported by the English in India for 
ten years past, has exceeded on an average 200,000 men, and the annual 
expenditure for this immense army has exceeded $45,000,000. For the 
two past years the army has been 250.000, and the expenditure for it ex- 
ceeded $50,000,000 annually. The debts of the government — money 
borrowed to sustain the expenses of its numerous wars — now exceed 
$200,000,000. Within eight years past, the English government in India 
has been engaged in five different and successive wars, namely, the 
Affghan war, the Scindian war, (with a native prince whose dominions 
are situated between Agra and the Deckan,) the Seinde war, (with native 
princes whose dominions were on the indus for several hundred miles 
from its mouth,) the war in the northern Mahratta country with Kula- 
pore and Savant Warree, and, lastly, the war in the Punjaub or with the 
Seiks. ‘These do not include the war with China, as that was regarded 
as a war between England and China, though the causes of it originated 
in the opium-trade between India and China, and a large military force 
was sent from India to assist in carrying it on. More than nine-tenths of 
all the Europeans in this country are connected with the army. 

It is now more than twenty years since I left America, but neither the 
numerous changes which have there taken place, nor the lapse of so 
many years, have extinguished my love to my native country, nor has my 
daily prayer ceased that the blessing of God may rest upon it. The future 
State of our country — and of all America, so far as the civil and religious 
Institutions of the country are to have any influence upon the other na- 
tions in the Western Continent — depends very much upon the diffusion 
of the principles of the Peace Society. May its principles and all its pro- 
ceedings be such as the “ Prince of Peace” shall approve, and abundantly 
bless to the progress and establishment of his reign over the earth. 

In the service and fellowship of our common Lord and Savior, 

I remain, Dear Sir, yours sincerely, 
D, O. Atuen. 
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P. S. Isend you some papers which contain interesting facts concern- 
ing the army in this country. One of these is an account of a religious 
ceremony called * Consecrating the banners” of aregiment. The papers 
often contain similar accounts. Not many months since the present 
Archdeacon of Bombay performed a similar ceremony. And the present 
Bishop of Bengal — Daniel Wilson — well known to many in America 
by his writings, once performed a similar ceremony. Such facts may be 
new to you—I am not aware that any thing of the kind is done in 
America. D. O. A. 


The substance of these documents will be given in another number. — 
Ep. Apv. 
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Receipts from June 1 to August 1. 


Foxborough, Otis Cary, $5 00 Geneva, N, Y., H. Dwight, 25 00 
Erastus Carpenter, 6 00 Rochester, N. Y., Ebenezer Ely, 5 00 

Daniels Carpenter, 5 00 Derry, N. H, Israel Herrick, 2 00 

Others in smaller sums, 23 25 $389 25 Henry Tayler, 5 00 

Wrentham, A & G.S8. Blake, 10 00 Mrs. A.C. McGregor, 2 00 
Elijah Craig, 3 00 Others, 14 00-—23 00 

Edwin Ide, 2 00 Windham, N. H., 8. Harris, 2 00 


Others insmallersums, 15 25—30 25 
$20 to con. Rev. Horace 
James L. M. 


Others in smaller sums, 18 00——20 00 
Pelham, N. H., Enoch Marsh, 2 00 
Mrs. H. H, S. Richardson, 5 00 


10 25 in part do. Mrs. Others, 9 00—16 00 

Hecen L. James L. M. Pepperell, 15 50 
South Dedham, C. G. Morse, 2 00 Townsend, Joel Adams, 2 00 
Others in smaller sums, 11 00—13 00 Samuel Adams, 2 00 
Attleborough, Rev. J. Crane’s cong. 8 08 Eph. Spaulding, 2 00 
Ft. Covington, N. Y., Henry Longley, 2 00 Charles Powers, 2 00 

Braintree, R. 8. Storrs, 5 00 Others, 15 75—23 75 

Others, 2 00O—- 7 00 | Lunenburg, 7 25 

E. Weymouth, 14 50 | Leominster, 11 75 
N. Weymouth, Warren Loud, 2 00 West Boylston, Asa Keyes, 2 00 
Prisc’a Blanchard, 2 00 E. W. Holbrook, 2 00 


L. Humphrey, 2 00 
E. Humpnrey, 2 00 


Others in small sums, 35 50—-37 50 
E. Medway, Rev. S. Harding’s Chureh, Jl 72 








Others, 10 50—-18 50 | Lyme, N. H. 14 00 

Weymouth Landing, N. Fifield, 2 00 Mul Brook, N. H, 1 50 

A. N. Hunt, 1 00 Post Mills, Vt., 2 50 

Medford, Samuel Train, 3 00 | West Fairlee, 4 50 

Providence, R. J., W J. King, 5 00 Pradford, Vt., 4 00 

Gilb. Congdon, 5 XO—-10 00 | Thetford. Vt., 2 50 

Boston, H. Winslow, 5 00 Norwich Piain, Vt. 6 91 

Daniel Noyes, 2 00 “ON. Parish, 2 62 

Otis Daniels, 2 00 St. Johnslury, East, Vt, 1 22 

S. B. Warren, 2 0—11 00 | Barnet, Vt., 25 

Groton, A. E. Hildreth, 5 00 Diuthan, bt, 8l 

E. J. Marsh, 2 00 Publications sold at Office, 37 89 

S. W. Rowe, 2 00 ne 

Others, 13 0O—-22 0 470 40 
Westford, 13 75 








Terms.—Advocate of Peace, monthly, or a double No. once in two months, making 
a volume in two years, One Dollar in advance. 
Book of Peace, 12 mo., 606 pp., $1 00 Hanceck on Peace, ‘ ° . $025 
Congress of Nations, 8 vo, large, 2 50 Dymond on War, - : ‘ ‘ 20 
Upham on Peace, = - : - gs Peace Manual, paper covers, 19—cloth, 25 
Tracts (64 in all) at 12 pp. foracent. A discount for gratuitous distribution. 
BOSTON, 21 Cornhill, Geo. C. Beckwith, Cor. Sec., W. C. Brown, Assist. Treas. 
New York, M. W. Dodd, Brick Ch. Chapel near the City Hall. 
Philadelphia, Henry Longstreth, 347 Market St. 


PosTAGE —Same as newspapers, by a decision of the P. M. Gen’l, as conveying news. 
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